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VOCAL EXPRESSION, 


BY CHANCELLOR A. R. BENTO 


It is aw old aphorism, that God 
gave man reason by giving him lan- 
guage. If we consult our conscious- 
ness, We perceive at once the impos- 
bility of forming judgments and of 
x ping these into reasoning 
without the intervention of language. 


Now thinking and reasoning were 
desigaed for social ends as well as 
personal ; and hence intimately con- 
nected with the power of reasoning 
is that of Expression. Men were 
intended to “wreak their thought 
upon Expression,” and though it may 
be impossible at times “to embody 
and unbosom that which is most 
within us,” yet Expression of thought 
and sentiment is the primal function 
of language, and the chiefest result 
of intellectual culture. 


By the word “ Expression,” there is 
implied something within, which by 
some force is te be pressed out. Nor 
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is the suggestion inappropriate, that 
the terms employed to describe men- 
tal operations often contain the best 
psychology, and the language of 
every people, in a great measure, 
embodies its intellectual philosophy. 
With this view before us, if we 
advert tothe signification of the 
term Expression, we perceive that it 
implies the previous exercise of ob- 
servation and reflection. There can 
be no expression without an antece- 
dent impression. ‘These impressions 
arise from observation and reflection, 
and in relative order. Expression 
stands last as the chief exponent of 
human culture. However just in 
observation, however accurate in 
reasoning a teacher may be, unless 
he have an adequate power of Ex- 
pression, he must be pronounced 
“infelix operis summa”—unsuccess- 
ful in the perfection of his work. 
Expression is the handling of the 
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tools of the intellectual artisan. It 
is of the highest importance for the 
teacher to grasp with vigor the prin- 
ciples of the subjects he proposes to 
teach; butlittle inferior is that ex- 
ecutive ability of expression, by 
which our clearest convictions are 
conveyed forcibly to others. In all 
gatherings of teachers, it is notably 
evident, that as a class, they are not 
as felicitous in expressing, as vigor- 
ousin grasping. Hence the necessity 
of giving such attention to the culti- 
vation of the expressive faculties, 
as shall remove the embarrassment 
arising from the conscious disparity 
between their powers of thought and 
of expression. 

If asked, what will conduce to 
the cultivation of the power of Ex- 
pression, I reply, that it does not 
depend merely on a knowledge of 
words. It depends on emotion, imag- 
ination, language, and elocution.— 
This may seem to some a formidable 
wrray of constituents, that enter into 
the complex notion of Zzpression, 
but all are essential in some degree to 
the perfection of this power. 

First, We have already stated, that 
Expression is the pressing out, by 
some force, of that which is within. 
This propulsive force is emotion, or 
moving out power. It is possible to 
conceive of a man organized with 
the power to reason, and with an 
imagination to group, combine, and 
color in the most picturesque style 
all form and beauty; but without 
emotion or feeling he could never 
link himself by sympathy to a single 
human being. Isolated, unapprecia- 
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ting, and unappreciated he would 
remain forever. 

Emotion, as the root of Expres- 
sion, is eminently a social element; 
and so important is its part in the 
social economy, that its action is not 
left to the volition alone, but it is 
also made spontaneous and automatic. 
The look, the attitude, the gesture, 
the color, the tones of the voice are 
often the exponents of emotjons 
which we vainly strive to conceal. 

The very first thing, therefore, in 
cultivating the power of expression, 
is to feel what you intend to utter. 
A warm, living interest can alone 
impart a glow and warmth to words, 
that otherwise will chill like the 
presence of an iceberg. From a gen- 
erous sensibility must well up the 
words that put a man in sympathy 
with his work and his fellows. 

In imparting moral instruetion, 
more teachers fail at this point than 
at any other. They lack an earnest, 
overflowing feeling, and this being 
apparent, reproof and expostulation 
are ineffectual. - 

Their words are frigid, because 
their hearts are cold. Their emotive 
nature needs to be born again, into a 
new and higher activity, and without 
this it is impossible to command a 
a persuasive or forceful utterance. 

Second, As emotion bestows on the 
speaker the power of expression, so 
in the next place, we observe, that 
imagination imparts form to that 
which is expressed. Emotion con- 
sidered by itself, may be “vox prac- 
terea nil,” nothing more than mere 
ejaculation; but imagination bodies 
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forth the forms “of things unknown, 
turns them to shapes, and gives to 
airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name.” 

As the term itself implies, it is the 
office of the imagination to form 
images, thus presenting to the mind 
the form of that which otherwise 
would be abstract, and impalpable. 
The whole universe is a repertory 
from which imagination collects its 
images to instruct and delight the 
mind. The Author of mind and 
of matter, with wonderful unity of 
design, has made the material and 
the immaterial to be counterparts of 
each other. On account of this sim- 
ilarity, figurative language is made 
possible, and substance is given to 
Expression. 

The logician is followed ia his 
thoughts with difficulty; the writer 
or speaker endowed with imagination 
embodies his conceptions in a form, 
clothes naked conceptions in the 
garb of celestial drapery, and is easily 
comprehended. The possession of 
this power imparts vivacity to Ex- 
pression, and re-acts powerfully on 
the teacher’s mental operations. 

Third. But the instrumentality 
employed by imagination is language. 
This is the representative agent, 
reproducing the conceptions that are 
present to the mind. The perfection 
of this instrument must be the meas- 
ure of its power to educate; and our 
ability to wield it, the measure of our 
power to convince, persuade and 
control others. I know of noattain- 
ment so high, and so difficult to 
reacli, as to require a clear, copious, 
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and precise vocabulary. This is the 
channel through which the soul with 
all its tides of thought, conception 
and feeling must flow. This is the 
means of all education, and generally 
the index of public and private cul- 
ture. So intimately is it connected 
with Expression, that without it the 
latter would be well nigh impossible. 


It has been observed that conver- 
sation as an art is, among Americans, 
almost unknown. If this be true, it 
is a deplorable defect. But the able 
teacher must be a good talker, though 
not a great orator or logician. His 
conceptions should be clear, and his 
ability to express them in langflage 
appropriate, fluent, and copious, 
should be unquestionable. 

Fourth. But the crowning element 
of Expression is elocution. This is 
the speaking out in a clear, forcible 
and impressive manner that which is 
in the mind. The incentive to this 
is emotion; the mould is imagina- 
tion; the instrument is language; 
but the act of Expression is elocution. 


It is gratifying to know that this 
elocutionary art is now receiving 
much more attention than hereto- 
fore, yet it cannot be denied that 
there still exists a lamentable defi- 
ciency in this art among all grades 
of teachers. ‘loo often is it the case 
that teachers content with slight 
attainments in the elocutionary art, 
exact but little from their scholars. 
Hence the monotonous drawl, and 
the unnatural modulations of the 
voice, proverbially common to the 
school room. There is scarcely any 
attainment a teacher can make which 
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will be a source of greatcr power to 
him, than an elegant and Expressive 
style of reading or speaking. Be- 
sides, he should allow no slovenly 
habits of articulation to fasten them- 
selves on his pupils. He should be 
alert and vigilant to correct mistakes 
and to foster such habits of Expres- 
sion in his pupils, that they will be 
conscious daily of increasing power 
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in this most charming and useful 
art. 

Let teachers themselves speak al- 
ways with emotion, from a full and 
and 
grammatical, and crowning all, in 
tones that are distinct, full, and pure, 
and they will speak with satisfaction 
to themselves and to their hearers. 


active mind, in language pure 





CO-EDUCATION 


Henry W. Sage, of Brooklyn, one 
of the trustees of Cornell University, 
offered last year to donate $250,000 
to the institution, on condition that 
instruction shall be afforded to young 


women “as broad and thorough as 
that now afforded to young men.” 
The proposal was referred to a com- 
mittee, who proceeded to give the 
subject due examination. The result 
is embodied in a printed report of 
40 pages, signed by Pres’t White in 
behalf of a majority of the committee. 
The report states that the committee 
did not consult the authorities of 
colleges which have never tried co- 
education, and theoretical views, on 
both sides, were discarded. Corres- 
pondence was had with persons in 
various parts of the country, who 
could give facts and reasoning based 
on actual experience in academies, 
normal schools, or colleges. Another 
committee, consisting of Messrs, 
White and Sage, was appointed to 
visit the leading colleges and uni- 
versities which are attended by both 
sexes. The committee visited Ober- 
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lin College and Antioch College, 
Ohio, Michigan University, North- 
western University, and the Illinois 
Industrial University. Both the tes- 
timony of experience and the inves- 
tigations of the committee agree im 
the conclusion that the system of 
co-edueation has worked well, and 
the committee failed to find one ob- 
jection to it in practice. Its effects 
on both the young men and the 
young women are beneficial, and the 
facts indicate that there is no loss in 
scholarship. “The young women 
are at least the equals of the young 
men in collegiate studies,” while their 
“ conscientiousness ” in study elevates 
the general scholarship. Facts are 
given showing that the health of 
young women does not suffer from 
collegiate study more than that of 
young men. In accordance with the 
recommendation of the committee, 
Mr. Sage’s proposal has been accept- 
ed, and the doors of Cornell thrown 
open to women. A large building 
for their accommodation is in pro- 


cess of erection —Am. Ed. Monthly. 
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With all her natural advantages, 
rapid development, and unparalleled 
progress in materia! things, the great- 
est glory of Nebraska is her exeellent 
school system and the remarkable 
interest in educational matters which 
is exhibited by her citizens. The 
uumber and character of the schocl 
houses which have been and are be- 
ing erected in the recently settled 
counties of the State, are a source of 
surprise to all our eastern visitors. 
One of the first objects which en- 
gages the attention of the hardy set- 
tlers upon the frontier, after provid- 
ing for their immediate physical 
wants, is to provide means for edu- 
eating their children; and neither 
poverty, the scarcity of building ma- 


THE NEW SCHOOL BUILDING 





AT HEBRON. 
terial, nor other obstacle, is able 
to them from attaining the 
desired end. the distriet 
are issued, payable at some future 
time, when the increased settlement 
and development of the country will 
make their payment casy. The sale 
of these provides ready money for the 
erection of the schoo! house. While 
it is being built, school is taught 
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ina private house or a “dug out,” 
wnd when the building is completed 
it not merely suffices for present 
needs, but is sufliciently durale and 
capacious to serve the requirements 
of the district for many years to 
come. Regard is had not merely. to 
size and durability, but to ornament, 
convenience and comfort. It is 
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well built, well ventilated, and fur- 
nished with the latest patterns of 
desks and other school fixtures. 

Thus we find springing up all over 
the broad prairies of Central and 
Western Nebraska, a class of school 
buildings equal if not superior to 
those of the older States east of the 
Missouri. 


The new school building now in 
process of erection at Hebron, a cut 
of which is given on the preceding 
page, is a good illustration of the 
educational enterprise of the citizens 
of our State. 

Hebron is the county seat of 
Thayer County, which is the fifth 
county west from the Missouri River, 
and the first north of the Kansas 
line. The town is situated on a 
beautiful tract of land on the east 
bank of the Little Blue River. It is 
but little more than a year old, and 
contains at the present time not 
more than 100 inhabitants. Yet a 
fine two story brick school building 
has already been contracted for, and 
will speedily be erected. It will be 
35 x 50 ft., with a tower at the south- 
west corner, 12 ft. square. Entering 
the door in the tower, we pass to a 
hall 9 ft. wide, extending across the 
front of the building. From the 
hall, stairs lead to the upper story. 
Each story contains one large room 
32 x 38 ft., which can easily be divided 
into t@o rooms of fair size, whenever 
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the needs of the district require it. 
The hight of the ceiling is 11} ft. in 
the first, and 12} ft. in the second 
story. The walls of the rooms are 
to be wainscotted 3 ft. high, and 
plastered with hard finish. The sec- 
ond story of the tower affords a com- 
modious library room, while the third 
story is designed for an observatory, 
with a belfry still above it, surmount- 
ed by a mansard roof. The outside 
walls of the building are of brick, 
3 ft. in thickness, resting wpon a 
heavy foundation of stone, with eut 
stone water table. The caps and sills 
for windows and doors are iron.— 
The entire cost of the building will 
be about $10,000. 

When we remember that only a 
few years ago the Little Blue Valley 
was the favorite resort of hostile In- 
dians, and that it was almost as much 


as a man’s lite was worth to go to the 


present site of Hebron, we are filled 
with wonder and gratification at the 
rapidity with which the barbarism of 
the red man is fading away before 
the ever advancing civilization of the 
white race; and especially can we 
congratulate ourselves and our State 
and nation, that those who are com- 
ing within our borders to build for 
themselves new homes in this new 
country, have the wisdom and genc- 
rosity to make such bountiful pro- 
visions for the education of the gen- 
eration which is to come after them. 





THE State Teacher’s Association of 
Wisconsin unanimously endorses the 
plan for a National University. 


BeEtoitT College has in attendanc* 
a full-blooded negro, an Indian, an«! 
a Turk. 
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INSTITUTE TALKS. 


BY DR. EDWARDS, PRES’T ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


I shall now give you some of the 
TESTS OF CLASS ROOM WORK. 

Every school is either good, bad, 
or indifferent--does work well, ill, or 
on the border land. What are the 
standards? A teacher or school of- 
ficer sometimes visits a school and 
has a general impression, but cannot 
give particulars. Suppose you and 
I visit some school and walk into a 
class room. These questions deter- 
mine whether the work is well done: 

Ist. Does the teacher know the 
lesson? If not, it is a failure in a 


fundamental point, and one which 


he could control. Teachers fre- 
quently flounder through a lesson, 
pretend to understand it, make a 
great bluster, and use a wonderful 
amount of grand, swelling words, 
and yet not know the first principle 
pretended to be taught. The teacher 
must know two things about the 
lesson thoroughly: 

First, Each one of the facts to be 
presented. He must knew the truth 
or falsehood of every statement made 
by his pupils. General principles 
are apt to be very barren of interest 
to pupils) He who deals in general- 
ities only, gives his hearers very 
juiceless food. It is a bare skeleton. 
There are teachers and journals 
enough which can deal in glittering 
generalties, but to descend into the 
parts is not so easy. ‘Teachers learn 
to say things with an ease that gives 
them an appearance of being learned, 


but descend into the minutia, ask 
them all the steps that lead to the 
conclusion, and they are ,puzzled.— 
General principles do not awaken 
much enthusiasm. 

Another thing. He must know 
how the thing he is teaching fits into 
his general system. It is not enough 
to state this or that truth or princi- 
ple, but he must know the precise 
point where it takes position. The 
teacher must have the whole subject 
in detail in his own head. Remem- 
ber the disciple is not above his Lord. 
The pupil will not cast disgrace on 
his teacher by knowing the lesson 
better than he. Every teacher must 
have a magnetic power over his pu- 
pils. If he is to keep his eyes on his 
book, he cannot have this power over 
them. All the teacher’s power must 
be at hand for transmitting knowl- 
edge, not for acquiring it. If you are 
not prepared, the pupils will not be. 
If the teacher contents himself with 
stolen glances from the book, the 
pupils will be content with the same, 

2d. Are the bodily attitudes of the 
teacher and pupils appropriate and 
decorous? It is a part of the teach- 
er’s duty to make gentlemen of his 
boys, and ladies of his girls. He 
must show them the difference 
between a gentleman and a clown; 
must show them what is worthy of 
imitation in others. 

Another reason for attending to 
attitudes: Lazy physical attitudes 
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induce lazy states of the mind. In 
order to think well we must stand, 
‘Chere is no attitude which will so 
well promote thought. Standing 
causes the blood to flow, and the 
brain consumes blood rapidly while 
vigorously employed. 

3d. Is the order good? Is it main- 
‘tained -without much effort? It is 
not enough that order be maintained ; 
it must be maintained with compar- 
utive ease. If it takes all the powers 
of the teacher to keep good order, he 
has no time nor energy left to teach. 
Order must be maintained, however, 
at any price of time and effort. 
‘There must be an obedience to right- 
eous law. We are in this world to 
conform to what is right, and do it 
without effort. So the difficulties of 
life are that we may sometime find 
it easy to do right. A child that 
learns to obey will grow up with the 
habit of obedience. We can not 
think of any more valuable habit. 
There are undoubtedly inmates of 
prisons to-day who can trace their 
iisobedience to common law, to a 
want of order in the school room. 
‘They there learned to disrespect all 
rules of propriety, and habits were 
thus formed that led them to break 
the laws of their country. A school 
which does not have order, is to be 
pronounced a failure. There is a 
power in the very discipline of a good 
school. Our civilization is based 
upon the Bible. A well conducted 
school, where many are brought to- 
gether, and each is made to recog- 
nize the rights of others—the bring- 
ing together of a large number of 
pupils—is an educating power of 
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great value. There must be good 
order, not for the teacher’s conyven- 
ience, nor because it looks better, but 
for the benefit of the pupils. 

4th. Are the pupils well grailed? 
We hear much of graded schools in 
cities, but very little is said about 
grading our common district schools. 
In the true meaning of the word 
every school must be graded. We 
mean that the pupils must be put 
into. such classes as will furnish them 
the work for which they are fitted. 
Good grading is essential to good 
teaching. Pupils with varying at- 
tainments and capacities cannot be 
instructed in the same class. The 
attainments of pupils must be the 
basis of good grading; age should 
have nothing to do with it. 

Parents frequently give the teacher 
much trouble in this matter, They 
desire to have their children in ad- 
vanced classes whether they are fitted 
to be there or not. Sometimes it ix 
just the opposite. They will noi 
have them advanced because they do 
not wish to purchase new books. 
But if the teacher expects to suc- 
ceed, he must overcome all these dif- 
ficulties and grade his school well. 

5th. Does the teacher seem to have 
power over his school? Woes he with- 
out noise, without exeessive demon- 
stration, make his personal presence 
powerfully felt? The faculty of 
having power over the pupils, is one 
of primary importance in the teacher. 
This is a compound faculty. There 
must be inherent and acquired abil- 
ity. Teachers may strive to put ow 
dignity and authority, and endeavor 
to command respect by a forced 
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effort, but such teachers will always 
fail. Children are quick to read 
character, and when once the true 
character is known, the “put on dig- 
nity” only renders the teacher more 
contemptible. It is actual dishon- 
esty on the part of the teacher to 
strive to appear what he is not, and 
the pupil is thus taught to be dis- 
honest. The teacher, must possess 
personal power to hold his class. 

It may be objected that he cannot 
wield a power he does not possess, 
but this power may be acquired. We 
are put into this world to acquire these 
virtues. Personal integrity is one 
ingredient of this power. Moral 
purity, freedom from vices, clearness 
of mental vision, love of truth, should 
permeate the teacher’s entire being. 
A large and unselfish benevolence 
gives sympathy. All these unite in 
giving the teacher the power so much 
desired. He may not possess all these 
in perfection, but he should cultivate 
them all and he will grow daily more 
powerful. 

6th. Is the relation between teacher 
and pupila pleasant one? Children 
are seldom educated against their 
will. If a commander is trying to 
take a fort, while the garrison is 
united it is difficult to capture it, 
but when part of the garrison is won 
over to the side of the assailants, it 
is taken with comparative ease. So 
with the child: if all the better feel- 
ings of the heart are won, it is easy 
to reach the intellect. 


ith. Is the work energetic and full 
of life? It must be if successful. 
Sleepy ways are always objectionable. 
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A live dog is better than a dead lion. 
A teacher with only ordinary abil- 
ity and an abundance of energy, will 
accomplish more than a giant intel- 
lect wrapped in sloth. To illustrate, 
take a spike and endeavor to press it 
into the wood by laying an enormous 
weight upon it; your attempts will 
be futile. But use a small weight, 
and let it strike the spike with great 
velocity, and how easily you force it 
into the wood. We need velocity in 
intellectual pursuits. Mind like iron 
is worked most easily at white heat. 

8th. Does the teacher talk too much? 
He frequently does. ‘The good na- 
tured teacher loves to help his pupils, 
and where the pppil is timid, this is 
perhaps well; but that education is 
alone worth anything which enables 
the person to do for himself, to think 
for himself, and act for himself. No 
education is worth anything that 
constantly needs the support of ex- 
ternal objects. 

The conceited teacher talks too 
much to display his erudition. Boys 
have gone to college and returned to 
their less favored companions and 
felt impelled to display their exten- 
sive learning. The irritable teacher 
sputters too much. Scolding of the 
objectionable kind is where the 
teacher pours forth what is in his 
own feelings without the intent to 
help others. Reproof is right, but 
everything a teacher does should 
have a purpose. See to it then that 
everything has its legitimate aim and 
effect. 

A garrulous teacher has his tongue 
tied—in the middle, and loose at both 
ends. Constant talk is injurious.. 
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There was never wisdom so profound 
that men could be content to listen 
forever. Neither can children. Lord 
McCaulley in his younger days was a 
most fascinating companion, and 
could hold a large company spell 
bound a whole evening by his splen- 
did conversational powers. Sydney 
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Smith returning one evening with a 
friend after hearing McCaulley, said 
in answer to his friend’s question, 
what he thought of the young man, 
“Wonderful! he has splendid con- 
versational powers, but I think a few 
brilliant flashes of silence might im- 
prove him.” 





THE LESSON. 


The simplest thing is the most 
difficult of explanation. You ask a 
person concerning his faith—why he 
believes—he may not be able to tell 
you, yet he knows,.that he does. I 
hold up a single object before you 
and ask how you know there is one, 
and you answer, because one is one. 
Being so simple it is hard to explain. 
We are apt to look at the common 
occurrences of our every day ‘life as 
though they were hard, or beyond 
our comprehension. Suppose life is 
an enigma, it is because we make it 
80. 

Sir Isaac Newton, after studying 
for a year to find how the heavenly 
bodies were sustained, each planet 
and system revolving around a com- 
mon center, had the whole problem 
explained while sitting under a tree 
and noticing the apples fall to the 
ground. Thus was a key found 
which unlocked door after door in 
the great vault of;the heavens, dis- 
closing wonder after wonder. The 
heavens were no longer supposed to 
influence the destinies of men, but 
were found to contain system after 
system of worlds, of which ours was 





but an atom compared to the uni- 
verse. It took thousands of years to 
prove that the earth wasround. To- 
day a child ten years of age can 
readily understand that it is so. 

We are constantly trying to solve 
the problem of life, and never suc- 
ceeding. One says, I will study the 
laws of my country, excelsior shall 
be my motto, and I will add laurel 
after laurel to my crown, until I 
stand on the topmost round in the 
ladder of fame. A wave of adversity 
comes along and dashes his plans to 
the earth. 

Another says, I will be a teacher 
of the young. I will educate myself 
and stand foremost in my profession. 
My praise shall be the results of my 
work. My strongest desire shall be 
to turn the minds of children in such 
a direction, to mold them in such a 
manner, that they shall grow up 
strong in the truth. A wave of 


prosperity comes along-and carries 
him beyond the reach of all his 
former plans. 

Or it may be that a young man 
starts out in life with the brightest 
of prospects. He holds in his hands 
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an open sesame to fortune and fame. 
In ten years we follow him to a drunk- 
ard’s grave. Why did they fail?— 
Because experience, the only suc- 
cessful teacher, had never been their 
instructor. And this is the lesson to 
be learned: that life is made up of 
struggles—that genius the corner 
stone of all true successes in life is 
made of a material commonly known 
as hard work. Do not expect that 
great results will follow while you 
remain passive. This lesson is ap- 
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plicable to teachers: Success in your 
vocation is attainable only by hard 
work. ‘There must be a good knowl- 
edge of human nature. There must 
be the power to criticise correctly. 
There must be the power which will 
enable the teacher to adapt his mind 
to that of each of his pupils. There 
must be sympathy, patience, and a 
host of qualities which are the result 
only of the hardest work under that 
most rigid of school masters, Old 
Experience. W. E. 





Spelling is representing words by 
appropriate characters. ‘This defini- 
tion includes the proper use of capi- 
tals, of the hyphen in compound 
words, of the apostrophe, the dier- 
esis, the cedilla, and such other 
diacritical marks as may be necessary 
to the correct representation of a 
word, 

What is called oral spelling con- 
sists in naming, in their order, the 
letters which compose a written word, 
To illustrate the difference between 
oral and real spelling, we may say 
that the latter is constructing a ma- 
chine by putting its parts together, 
each in its place, while the former is 
simply xaming the parts in order. 

Real spelling is the complete syn- 
thesis of a written word. Oral spell- 
ing is analytical—it gives in order 
the names of the elements of a writ- 
ten word. 

Phonic spelling is to the spoken 
word, what oral spelling is to the 


SPELLING. 


written word. It is the analysis of 
the spoken word into its vocal ele- 
ments. 

In order to write a word, it is nec- 
essary to know how to spell it. We 
teach ‘spelling, in order that our pu- 
pils shall be able to write English 
words correctly. For misspelling a 
word used in composition, there isno 
excuse. We must know the spelling 
of ever@word which we have occa- 
sion to use; but we can well afford 
to be ignorant of those for which we 
have no use. If we are asked, as a 
test, to spell a word, we may plead as 
a just excuse for our ignorance that 
the word is strange to us; we donot 
know its use; it is not in our stock. 
If, however, we use the word in writ- 
ing, we shall be counted ignorant 
unless we write it correctly. We 
may, without a blush, confess ignor- 
ance of the name of a stranger, but 
we are bound to know the namesof 
our friends. 
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It is related of the humane Dr. 
Mason, of Boston, that once, on en- 
tering a school-room, he found a lit- 
tle boy standing on the floor in dis- 
grace. He asked the cause, and 
found that the child could not spell 
“forest.” Addressing the child kind- 
ly, the doctor soon found him ignor- 
wnt of what a forest is. The doctor 
hereupon wisely concluded that it 
was not yet necessary for the boy to 
be able to spell the word. 

The spelling should not be taught 

before the word. First the idea, then 
the spoken word, then the printed 
form of the word, then the spelling. 
if our spelling-book makers do not 
understand this, so much the worse 
for them. 

The whole number of words in 
Worcester’s Dictionary 104,000, 


which is many more than the lan- 


is 


gauge ever contained at one time— 
so great is the number of obsolete 
words —and is vastly more than any 
one individual ever possessed or used. 
A part of the language is all that any 
individual ever needs. 


& 
The number of words in a man’s 
yocabulary is commensurate with 


the extent of his culture. The man 
of vigorous and exact thought and 
much experience will have a large 
stock of words fitted to express many 
ideas, and accurately to discriminate 
between ideas but slightly different. 
The undiscriminating and sluggish 
mind will need fewer words. It igs 
said that there are peasants in Eng- 
land whose whole steck of words 
does not exceed two or three hun- 
dred. The few and physical wants 
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of savages‘are expressed by a scanty 
vocabulary. “There are languages 
which have no numerals higher than 
ten. 

A language is the product of the 
thought of the nation which speaks 
it; it is ever strong and copious in 
the fields where national thought 
has been exercised; it is weak anid 
poor where few have ventured to 
think and do. The whole is greater 
than the part, national thought than 
individual thought; the language 
than any man’s vocabulary. 

What words compose a man’s vo- 
cabulary depends on circumstances. 
The physician has many words of 
which the mechanic and lawyer ar- 
ignorant. Rarely, if ever, will the 
vocabularies of two persons coincide. 
School instruction must prepare each 
to spell the words which he will use 
in life. Happily it is not necessary 
for us to enter upon the appalling 
task of teaching each pupil to spell 
allthe words in the languaze. Were 
this practicable, it would require 

ach to perform much wnnecessary 
labor. 

We notice that our higher pupils 
in mathematics. and the sciences 
usually spell at first trial the hard 
words contained in their lessons. 

Spelling forms no part of the la- 
bor of learning a foreign language, 
but those who study the language: 
are almost invariably found able to 
spell any word they know. Why? 
Because a habit has been formed of 
learning the spelling at the time the 
word is learned. 

Dr. Arnold thenght that boys were 
sent to him, not to read, but to learn 
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how to read,—to form the habit of 
reading right. Just so our pupils 
ure sent to us, not to learn to spell 
the difficult and unusual technical 
terms which they will find in their 
trade and professions, but to form 
such habits as will render the acquisi- 
tion of the correct spelling of these 
words easy whenever they shall meet 
them in real life. 

We may so train our pupils in 
school, that they will unconsciously 
learn the spelling of every word they 
meet. The first essential to this is a 
thorough acquaintance with the speil- 
ing of the words which form our 
own stock. If a teacher be perfectly 
familiar with the faces of his sixty 
pupils, he will be able to remember 
the face and name of a new pupil at 
onee. If, however, the school be 
strange, the new pupil but adds to 
ind increases the confusion. The 
strong point of that wonderful teach- 
er, Jacotot, was the relativity of 
knowledges. ‘The knowledge of one 
science is more or less intimately 
connected with the knowledge of oth- 
ersciences. His golden sentence was, 
“We must learn something well, and 
then refer everything else to it.” It 
is by comparison or contrast that the 
teacher so easily learns the face; and 
the sixty well-known faces furnish 
the basis for the comparison or con- 
trast. Just so a new word is coin- 
pared with others, and characterized 
by its likeness or unlikeness to some 
word or family of words already well 
known. 

This explains why the hard words 
of our spelling books—phthisic, ete. 
—are always so readily and easily 
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learned. They are so marked a con- 
rast tv the ordinary rules of spell- 
ing. 

If the work done in the schgol-room 
be accurate and genuine, its fruit in 
later life will be a marvelous facilit 
of acquiring knowledge. This im- 
portant fact is, however, the source 
of a gigantic evil; for from a recog- 
nition of the necessity of accurate 
and thorough instruction in school, 
has arisen that system of drill which 
has made the teacher a mechanic, the 
school a machine, and the pupils 
manufactured products. No lifeless 
routine, no dull system of technical 
drill will produce good scholars from 
the masses of our pupils. Still less 
is it to be hoped that such a system 
will arouse and develop a strong and 
generous character. The human 
mind can not be educated by ma- 
chinery. The school is our oppor- 
tunity to assist boys and girls to 
grow up into strong and useful men 
and women. While this is doing, 
they may be trained and taught to 
do many things, and among these to 
write English words correctly. 

Principles are more important than 
methods. ‘The teacher must be full 
of the educative spirit. He must 
have a clear idea of the point aimed 
at, and of the principles which are to 
guide him in teaching it; after which 
he finds it easy to make his own 
methods, or to appropriate and fill 
with his own spirit the methods of 
another, Spelling must be divested 
of a dry technical character, and be 
interesting and educative. 

National Teacher. 
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Conflicis of the Mind. 
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CONFLICTS OF THE MIND. 


The human mind is at first a mere 
germ: a spark which fanned by the 
breezes of knowledge, and fed by 
the fuel of experience, becomes a 
great and undying flame. Although 
at first a mere point, it is capable of 
indefinite improvement and enlarg- 
ment. The rapidity of this improve- 
ment will be augmented or retarded 
by the favorable or unfavorable cir- 
cumstances attending it. We find 
in the vegetable and animal king- 
doms that each plant and animal 
must have its appropriate food im 
order to grow and develop itself 
properly. Itis no less true of the 
mind. Mental food is indispensable 
to mental growth. 

But how do conflicts affect the 
mind? Go where we may, into the 
city or country, to the north or 
south, by land or sea, in summer or 
winter, we are met by a thousand 
obstacles. Earth is cursed, and, in- 
stead of spontaneously bringing forth 
fruit for the sustenance of man, puts 
forth the thorn and thistle, render- 
ing it impossible to obtain its richest 
treasures only by the most vigorous 
and persevering exertions. In na- 
ture we find a perfect adaptation of 
means to secure the end, and can it 


of action. They are a necessary con- 
dition of strength. Why is a tree 
growing up in the open field able to 
withstand the mighty blast which 
the one left, when the forest was 
felled, could not resist? Manifestly 
because by growing up amid these 
difficulties it has strengthened itself 
against them. What makes the arm 
of the smith so powerful? The 
weight of his hammer. What gives 
the blind man so keen a perception 
of sound? His being deprived of 
sight compels him to listen atten- 
tively to the slightest vibrations that 
play upon the tympanum. Where do 
we find the greatest resources?— 
Among those who are habitually 
struggling with the greatest difficul- 
ties that can be overcome by the 
human intellect. 

Do you complain that your intel- 
lect is weak? Before you take that 
for granted, put your mind to the 
test, prepare for the contest, and 
when trials come, struggle, and strug- 
gle manfully, and never give over 
until the victory is won. Should it 
be a source of discouragement that 
when we have passed through one 
mighty struggle, another is yet be- 
fore us? Should he who would be 


be possible that the great Author of truly great shrink from responsibil- 


Nature has made a mistake by 
placing man in the midst of diffi- 
culties? Certainly not. Difficulties 


invjgorate the soul. Not those aris- 
ing from inactivity and willfulness— 
they are blighting m their influence 
—but those attending a proper course 


ity, and repine because he does not 
at once attain the object of pursuit ? 
Great undertakings are accomplished 
only by persevering effort. See that 
large river moving steadily on to- 
ward the sea! As you gaze upon 
those waters moving peacefully along 





he 
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you are impressed with the thought 
“Peace like a river.” One would 
almost think that those waters had 
never been disturbed. But trace the 
river to its source. Do you find it 
the same large and peaceful stream ? 
Ah! here you find the small stream 
struggling amid a multitude of Giffi- 
eulties. But it keeps on its way. If 
it meets an obstacle which it cannot 
remove, it will rise above it. The 
mind before it can become like the 
river—great, powerful, and peaceful 
—must be developed; not merely 
become a repository, in which to 
store away other men’s thoughts and 
ideas, from which to draw as occa- 
sion may require; not a pool or 
cistern from which water may be 
drawn, but a fountain bursting forth 
and spreading abroad to supply the 
necessities of those around. 

It is only necessary to cite the 
well known aphorism “Necessity is 
is the mother of invention,” to prove 
that difficulties are necessary to de- 
velop the mind, and give to it sym- 
metry and strength. It does not 
follow that every one will be great 
who finds difficulties in his way.— 
Man is not the creature of cireum- 
stances. It depends upon whether 
he will make his trials beneficial or 
not. That man who, looking at his 
troubles, says they are so great I can- 
not surmount them, will not be ben- 
efited by them. Tis only he who 
grapples with difficulties with a de- 
termination to master them at all 
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hazards, that will succeed. He 
only sees them in their true light. 
Before such a purpose mountains are 
but mole-hills, and foes are compelled 
to submit. Such a determination 
has rendered many famous even in 
an unrighteous cause, and what may 
it not do for the right. 


The mind to be dest prepared to 
meet and master trials must be at 
peace with itself. Not like a nation 
distracted by civil dissensions, which 
is not prepared to overcome or even 
to withstand the invading foe— 
“Union is strength,” and a small 
band united with the consciousness 
of being in the right, is invincible. 


We can see why it is that the true 
reformer has such mighty power. 
He stands for what he knows to be 
true and right, against public opin- 
ion and che pre-conceived notions of 
his ancestors. The Christian, too, 
is able to rise above all the persecu- 
tions and afflictions heaped upon 
him by the world, the flesh and the 
devil. He relies upon God’s promise 
with the same assurance that the 
student does upon a principle in 
mathematics, and the oftener he 
passes through the furnace the purer 
he becomes. Overcoming a powerful 
enemy makes the hero. Is it not a 
large part of the educator’s work to 
inspire in his pupils the spirit of 
heroism, and to keep them courage- 
ous in the midst of hard work ? 

Cc. G. B. 








EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





THis number is issued in the 
midst of a political campaign whose 
overshadowing importance for the 
time is sufficient to cast an eclipse 
upon almost every other interest. 
While there is much that is deplora- 
ble in these periodical spasms of 
political excitement, they neverthe- 
less exert upon the masses of the 
people an educating influence of no 
inconsiderable value. It is all the 
more valuable from the fact that it 
effects most those who need it most: 
namely, the more ignorant classes 
who read the newspapers little or 
none, and who are mostly indifferent 
to education and the refinements of 
life. Such men enter into a political 
contest with perhaps as much zeal 
us their more enlightened neighbors. 
In their attendance upon the polit- 
ical meetings they become posted in 
regard to our governmental affairs as 
they never would in any other way. 
In frequent discussions with their 
fellows they learn to reason upon the 
facts which they have learned. By 
listening to addresses upon both sides 
of political questions, they learn to 
discriminate between truth and er- 
ror, sound reasoning and sophistry. 
They are thus made stronger men 
and better citizens, and that most 
dangerous element to the perma- 
nency of our government, is becom- 


ing constantly less dangerous. How 
often have we noticed in this and 
other campaigns, as we have listened 
to speakers of all grades of ability 
and candor, and noted the after 
comments of different members of 
the audiences, how quickly and cer- 
tainly the majority of even the most 
ignorant listeners would determine 
the true value of what they had 
heard. The uniformity with which 
honest argument is preferred to 
windy invective, and candor is dis- 
tinguished from cant, has given us a 
higher opinion of human nature, 
and a greater confidence in the per- 
manency of Republican institutions. 


OnLy a very few of our eduea- 
tional contemporaries have yet re- 
sponded to our request for an ex- 
change, and we therefore labor under 
a disadvantage such as editors can 
best appreciate. We trust that we 
are not despised because of our 
youth; at any rate we prefer to con- 
sider it an oversight rather than 
intentional neglect. Our regular 
exchanges are, so far, confined to 
the National Normal, Cincinnati; 
Michigan Teacher, Niles; California 
Teacher, Sacramento; Public School 
Advocate, Indianapolis; and Quar- 
terly Journal of Speculative Philos- 
ophy, St. Louis. 
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At the meeting of the National 
‘Teachers’ Association held in August, 
Sup’t Harris, of St. Louis, read an 
essay upon the “Early Withdrawal 
of Pupils from School.” He con- 
siders the three most important 
causes of this deplorable result, to 
be, 1. Neglect of early schooling; 
that is, neglect of school education 
until the pupil is advanced into the 
later period of youth, and is then 
mortified at his backwardness. 2. 
Collisions in discipline between 
teachers and pupils. In this con- 
nection Prof. Harris remarks that 
“many a youth with a brittle temper 
will leave school before his time, if 
the teacher’s system is not adapted 
to anneal his temper before attempt- 
ing lorcibly to bend it.” 3. Defective 
grading, by which pupils are placed 
in classes not suited to their needs, 
and thus become discouraged by their 
lack of progress. 


PUBLISHING ScHooL REPortTs.— 
What think you, County Superin- 
tendents,—is it, or is it not, a good 
practice to publish reports of your 
schvol visits, giving the exact condi- 
tion of the schools in the various dis- 
tricts of your counties? We notice 
that some do so, while many do not. 
If it is a good practice, it should be 
extended. Will not some of our 
Superintendents who practice this 
method, give us their ideas upon the 
subject? Tell us how it works in 
practice—what benefits are derived 
from it, and if there are objections 
to it also, tell us what they are. If 
there are any Superintendents who 
have considered the subject, and 
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concluded not to adopt it, let them 
give us the reasons why they disap- 
prove of the practice. An exchange 
of views on this subject will be bene- 
ficial to all. . 

Among those who pursue this 
course, is Superintendent France, of 
Seward Co., and we give the follow- 
ing specimens of his reports as pub- 
lished in his county paper: 


District No. 26.—Michael Dunnagan, 
Director. Miss Lucy A. Day, Teacher. 
Government good; recitations well con- 
ducted, and instructions clearly impart- 
ed. Pupils present, 18. Enrolled, 21. 
In the school district, 23. Average At- 
tendance, 19. Studying Arithmetic, 9. 
Mental, 6, Written, 8. Grammar, 4.— 
Geography, 7. Reading, 21. Writing, 

Composition, 4. One kind of books 
is used ; this is right. The school house 
is of sod, and a very poor one too. Offi- 
cers, build a better school house, the one 
you have is too small, 

G. B. FRANCE, 
County Superintendent. 


District No. 50.—David Fausett, Di- 
rector. Miss Alice Eaton, Teacher. 
Government not very good; recitations 
not very well conducted; more hard la- 
bor on the part of the teacher would not 
be amiss. Pupils present, 6. Enrolled, 
30. In the District, 21. Average atten- 
dance, 15. Studying Arithmetic, 10— 
Mental, 6, Written, 4. Grammar, 0. 
Geography, 1. Reading, 26. Writing, 
4. Composition, 0. All kind of books 
are used. The school house is of logs, 
16x18 feet. Seats and desks pretty good. 
No blackboard. Officers, fix your school 
house, adopt one kind of books, get a 
blackboard, and all will be well. 

G. B. FRANCE. 
County Superintendent. 


Aw Iowa editor opposes the pur- 
chase of an air pump for the High 
School, on the supposition that it 
was intended to pump fresh air into 
the school room. 
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WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO READ? 
—The following extract giving sound 
advice on an important subject, we 
clip from a newspaper. It is directed 
more especially to those who have 
passed beyond fhe reach of school 
und college, but applies with double 
force to teachers and students. It is 
coming to be felt more and more 
that there is something which is an 
essential part of a really thorough 
and practical education, that is not 
obtained in the school room. Per- 
haps we can give it no better name 
than “general intelligence”—a 
knowlcde of the practical affairs of 
the world—and we know of no bet- 
ter remedy for this defect than read- 
ing. We should read—first, news- 
papcrs, to keep ourselves posted in 
the current affairs of the day, and 
identify ourselves with the history 
we are making; second, magazines, to 
ncquire a knowledge of enrrent liter- 
ature and scientific progress, and to 
keep our own ideas in sympathy with 
ihe ever-advancing ideas of the world ; 
und third, Jooks—good standard 
works, the reservoirs in which are 
stored up the richest treasures which 
the human mind/has produced. He 
who has never tasted the delights of 
good literature, is in intellectual 
poverty. 


Teachers, more than any other 
class of persons, need to pursue a 
regular course of reading. They 
need an intimate acquaintance with 
current events, they need to be 
posted in regard to current litera- 
ture, and more than all they need the 
developed mental powers, the accu- 


Editorial Department. 
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rate discrimination and enlightened 
judgment which comes from holding 
converse with the master minds of 
the race, through the books which 
they have left us. Teachers need to 
maintain a steady mental growth, and 
to do this they must not only study 
text books, but they must read 
good literature: 


The long winter nights are here. 
Towns and cities are full of young men 
whose education has been very limited— 
young men of good manners, of fair bus- 
iness capacitic:, who are seeking there 
fortune, but have not learned that intelli- 
gence and integrity are the indispensable 
conditions of influence, of happiness and 
of success. 

What plans have you, my friends, for 
this winter? Business will be attended 
to of course. Perbaps, in addition, the 
prospects of several parties. Or, you 
may be of a sober turn, and you have a 
winter laid out in which your leisure 
time is to be filled with meetings and be- 
nevolent labors. 

In cither case, wiat do vou propose in 
regard t» reading or study? Are youed- 
ucated yourself? Do you regard books 
as nece sities of life, or as luxuries? 

A young man ought to arrange as sys- 
tematically for reading as he does for eat- 
ing. Every year there ought to be an 
account of books finished and mastered. 

Newspapers and magazines have their 
own place, and indispensable uses—but 
they are not substitutes for books. And 
books themselves are to be classified and 
wisely chosen. Novels and light litera- 
ature, taken sparingly, furnish wholesome 
recreation, and sound knowledge. But 
history, travels, biography, works on sci- 
ence, criticism, art, mechanics, should be 
the staple of your selections. 

It ought to offend the self-respect of a 
young man to spend a whole year without 
having mastered a single new book. He 
may be improved in business tact, and in 
that knowledge which comes from ming- 
ling with men; he may be growing in 
health’ and skill to manage riches, but 
these things do not reach in far enough. 
They do not touch the place where man- 
hood resides. 
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Now is the time toconsider, resolve and 
arrange. It will require a firm purpose 
and steady hand to carry you every week 
through an agreed amount of reading. 
But if the plan is once arranged, begun, 
and carried forward a month, the execu- 
tion of it will become easier every week, 
and the interest will increase at every 
step. Nothing increases self-respect in a 
young man more worthily than the habit 
of sound reading. 

Books are shieldsto the young. Tempt- 
ations are blunted on them which other- 
wise would pierce to the quick. A man 
who draws sufficient pleasure from books 
is independent of the world for his 
pleasure. Friends may die; books never 
are sick, and they do not grow old. 
Riches melt away; books are in no dan- 
ger of bankruptcy. Our companions 
have their own errands to execute and 
their own burdens to bear, and cannot, 
therefore, be always at hand when we 
need company, but books need never go 
out from us. They are sensitive to our 
neglect; they are never busy; they do 
not scold us; and they do welcome us 
with uniform and genial delight. What 
are you going to read this winter? 


THE lecture of Dr. Edwards on 


“Tests of Class Room Work,” which 


we present in this number under 
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the head of “Institute Talks,” is the 
most complete, and hence the’ most 
valuable and interesting, which we 
have yet published. It will bear a 
careful reading—aye, study—and the 
more it is studied, the more will its 
richness and great practical value be 
apparent. We take great pleasure in 
being able thus to extend the influ- 
ence of Dr. Edwards’ labors beyond 
the few who attended the Institute, 
to the many who did not. 


WE acknowledge our indebtedness 
to Mr. W. W. Watson, of Beatrice, 
for the description and cut of the 
Hebron School House, which appears 
in this issue. Mr. Watson is Presi- 
dent of the Far West Land Ca., and 
editor of the real estate paper called 
Field Notes. 


Do nor fail to read carefully the 
able, clear and concise article of Chan- 
cellur Benton on Vocal Expression. 





“KIikeERO,” or “Sisero,” is the 
issue in Chillicothe, Ohio. Prof. 
Dowd, the Principal of one of the 
public schools, required his pupils to 
say “Kikero;” whereupon divers of 
the parents rebelled, and demanded 
that their children should be al- 
lowed to say “Sisero.” ‘The Profes- 
sor was inexorable, and the “Sisero- 
nians,” by*the pulling of wires, se- 
cured his dismissal, against the 
protest of a large part of the commu- 
nity. Now, with high clamor, the 
brave “Kikeronians” rush to the 
rescue, declaring that they will pnt 


out the present school board, and 
put in another that shall defer to 
Dowd, and cling to “Kikero.” We 
trust that this highly classical con- 
test will not end so tragically as that 
of the geologists and antiquarians 
did in Calaveras County, though, 
when the alternative is “Kick” or 
“Sis” the aspect is threatening — 
“Sometimes,” says Mr. Yellowplush 
(we slightly improve his spelling), “I 
got cisses and sometimes kix.” Such 
uncertain fate as this seems to im- 
pend over the poor children of Chil- 
licothe—N. Y¥. Independent. 
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This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers ant 
School Officers, in giving information, asking questions and comparing views upon 
educational subjects; also for the publication of items of educational intelligence from 
the various localities in the State. 


Mr. A. NicHo1s, Principal of the Otork County  INstTITUTEs.— 
Ashland Public Schools, writes’ as Preparations are in progress for 
follows: holding two Teachers’ Institutes in 

“Our fall term opens prosper- this county during this fall. One of 
ously. Five weeks are now passed. these, for the convenience of the 
We have three teachers, with 140 teachers in Palmyra, Russell, North 
scholars now enrolled, and many Branch, Syracuse, Hendricks, and 
more soon toenter. We are striving Osage precincts, will be held at Pal- 
to increase the enthusiasm of our myra Village, commencing Tuesday 


scholars. The Grammar School morning, October 15th, and continu- 
have chosen by ballot ‘Work and ing three days. 
Win’ as their term motto. Thereis The other for those of Wyoming, 
also an increase of interest in educa- Delaware, Belmont, McWilliams. 
tion among the people. Otoe, Four Mile, and Nebraska City 

“The TEACHER comes to me reg- precincts, will be held at Nebraska 
ularly, and is all that I could expect City, commencing on Tuesday morn- 
the first year. In fact I think it ing, November 12th, and continuing 
good.” four days. 

Arrangements will be completed 

Mr. Henry WAGNER, of this as soon as practicable, and a pro- 
place, was examined for a teachers’ gramme of the same published. 
certificate last Saturday, and received It is hoped that teachers and dis- 
the first First Grade certificate ever trict officers will take such steps xs 
given in this county. His average will secure a full attendance at thes: 
standing was 92 per cent. It will be Institutes. 
remembered that to obtain a First Cou ed ugitiotenhtnt 
Grade certificate, uires not only 4 K al 
excellent soured but that the Nebraska City, Sept, 25, 1873. 
applicant shall have previously taught Mr. E. W. Hotcoms, Principal of 
one year in the State—Beatrice the School at North Platte, Lincoln 
Express. Co., speaks of his school as being in « 
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very flourishing condition. He says 
“Last March the Monthly Reports 
showed an attendance of only 15 
children. Now there is an average 
attendance of over 50. The school 
rooms are furnished with Andrew’s 
patent seats, and apparatus of a su- 
perior quality. A $15,000 school 
house is contracted for and will be 
iilt immediately.” 






















































JEFFERSON CountTy.—We give the 
following extracts from the annual 
report of the Superintendent of Jef- 
ferson Co. to the State Superin- 
tendent: 





























Fairbury, NEB., } 
October 7th, 1872. j 
J. M. McKenzie, Lincoln, Neb. : 


Dear Sir:—Five new school build- 
ings have been erected during the last 
year, and three more would have been 
could the directors have secured con- 
venient sites. Very few of the schools 
have out-houses attached. 

Of the 36 teachers employed during 
the year, considerable more than one- 
half were third grade. The directors 
pay a third grade teacher Pan as large a 
salary as a first grade. The continnal 
change of teachers from term to term, in 
the same district, and the smal] wages 
paid, ar2 perhaps the greatest hindering 
causes in the progress of education 
which the system has to contend against. 
There have been ne schools graded in 
the county yet, although there are sev- 
eral that might be advantageously 
graded. I have had 12 public examina- 
tions during the year, which have been 
quite well attended. The examinations 
were conducted by written and oral 
methods combined. I am of the opinion 
that a third grade certificate ought not to 
be issued. A person who cannot reach a 
second grade is hardly fit to have charge 
of a school; but if it be issued, directors 
will employ the holder. 

Most of the districts have a uniformity 
of text books, which has only been 
brought about by the wearing out of those 
the pupils had on hand, and therefore 
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being compelled to buy new. There are 
but three of the districts provided with 
any school apparatus, such as maps, 
charts, globes, &c. 

Irregularity of attendance is a great 
drawback, and one in which improve- 
ment is hardly perceptible. The results 
in some schools show that as we have 
improvements in houses, grounds, teach- 
ers, and books. we have a corresponding 
improvement in progress and attendance, 
but yet I think any of these influences 
can better be spared than intelligent pa- 
rental co-operation. I consider com- 
pulsory attendance the necessary remedy ; 
as all other influences do not remedy the 
matter only to a very limited extent. 

I have during the year visited nearly 
all the schools twice. I remained the 
entire day at each school with a few 
exceptions. 

I have been employed in attendance to 
the duties of my office 130 days, at a sal- 
ary of $3.00 per day. 

Very Truly Yours, 
P. L. CHAPMAN, M. D., 
County Superintendent. 


Lincotn.—The following rules 
occur in the by-laws and regulations 
adopted by the school board of the 
city of Lincoln: 


Sec. 7. Any pupil whoshall be aBsEnr 
FOUR HALF DAYS IN FOUR CONSECUTIVE 
WEEKS, without excuse satisfactory to 
the teacher, from the parent or guardian, 
given either in person or written note, 
shall forfeit his seat in school. Pupils 
thus suspended shall not be restored to 
the school until the parent or guardian 
shall satisfy the Superintendent that said 
pupils will be punctual in the future, and 
obtain from him written permission to 
return. 

Src. 8. When the absences of any 
pupil have so accumulated that two addi- 
tional half days will exclude him from 
the school, the teacher shall send to the 
‘parent or guardian «a written notice of 
this fact. 

Src. 9. No mere statement that the pa- 
rent or guardian has kept the il at 
home shall be accepted by the teacher as 
an excuse for peer sent or absence, and 
unless it shall appear that sickness or 
some other urgent reason rendering at- 
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tendance impossible 6r extremely incon- THE students of the State Nor- 
venient, has detained the pupil, the ex- m4) School have organized a military 
cuse shall not be deemed satisfactory. . a 4 
Sec. 10. Any pupil who is habitually Company called the “Normal Guards. 
tardy or truant, Nr guilty of opea on The officers are Capt., Jos2ph Stone, 
dience or insubordination, or who in- . ‘ “ 
dulges in the use of profane or improper of Johnson ‘On, Ist Lieut., Ss. W. 
language, or who makes use of tobacco Dodge, of Gage Co. 2d Lient., O- 
in any form during school hours, or §, H. Bryan. 
whose general conduct is injurious, shall 
be suspended by the Superintendcat. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Tue railroad now construeting soon without doubt When the 
from Lima to Oroya, piercing the connection between Panama and 
Andes, will unquestionably be, when Valparaiso, between Egypt and the 
completed, one of the most proud Cape of Good Hope, and between 
monuments of human power and Panama and San Diego shall be 
enterprise. The tunnel, which is made, and the time is probably not 
3,000 feet long, being executed at an very far distant, the whole civilized 
altitude of 12,000 feet above the level world will be bound together in the 
of the sea, and with extraordinary telegraphie bonds. 
rapidity. Numberless lives have al- 
ready been lost among the workmen 
by peculiar diseases brought on 
through the effects of the climate, 
and the Coolie Indians are the only 
ones capable of being employed upon 
the works, as it is found that no 


Rey. A. D. Mayo, in a late address 
to the Cincinnati Normal School, 
stated his whole theory of corporal 
punishment as “that it is to the schoo} 
what the criminal court and its pon- 
alties are tosociety. To whipor strike 

, a child puts him at once into the 
other race can withstand prolonged —. . “ 
" om criminal class in your room; and to 
Jabor in the rarified atmosphere of : ig 
, do this for a small offense is like 
these lofty regions. : ph Maat 06g ar . 
putting a citizen in jail for lying, or 

THE opening of the telegraphic ®*™S¢t OT anything except a danger- 

lines aeross the continent of South 8% offense: 


America, connecting Valparaiso with Mr. Gladstone, notwithstanding 
Buenos Ayres, and also of the line the vast responsibilities imposed up- 
across Australia, connecting Mel- ou him, and the great labor required 
bourne and Singapore, will be count- sll genet aa f ee, ee ~ 3 
ed among the most important events 4) important mes hlet on the “P oliti. 
of the current year. This cable. 


J cal Present and Future of Great Bri- 
north of Australia was broken at tain,” which will soon be given to 


the latest date, but will be repaired the public. 
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THE people and journals of St. 
Louis are having a little tussle with 
the school authorities on the subject 
of “cramming.” The Democrat, at 
the close of a long article deprecating 
the practice of compelling pupils to 
study out of school, plants itself 
tirmly on the ground that any course 
of instruction that keeps young 
children pouring over mathematical 
problems until 10 o’clock at night, 
sends them to bed nervous and fever- 
ish, to dream of endless columns of 
figures, and hurries them from a 
half-eaten breakfast to the school 
room, is vicious in the extreme.— 
Parents and children have some 
rights which teachers should respect, 
and if the allotted school hours are 
not sufficient to accomplish the pre- 
scribed course, let there be a dimuni- 
tion in the size of the lessons or the 
number of studies —LZx. 


ARKANSAS.—The State Industrial 
University at. Fayettville, opens this 
year with an able corps of teachers, 
of which Prof. N. P. Gates is at the 
head. 

It argues well for the productive 
and industrial interests of Arkansas 
that this University already numbers 
about 200 students. 

County and District Institutes and 
Teachers’ Conventions are also being 
held all over the State, and there is a 
steady and growing demand for more 
competent teachers and better 
schools. 


Tue Board of Education of Cleve- 
land has decided to add a Normal 
School Department to its other edu- 
cational facilities. 
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Iowa.—Iowa now has a permanent 
school fund of $3,000,000 dollars, 
yielding an annual income of eight 
per cent., which is applied to the 
education of her youth. By the 
future sales of school lands this fund 
will be largely increased. During 
the year ending October 3d, 1871, 
there were 7,841 schools in the State, 
attended by 342,440 pupils. The 
value of school property and appar- 
atus at that date was $6,916,490.16. 
The public schools are open and free 
to all between the ages of 5 and 21 
years, for at least six months in each 
year. 

It also has a State University, 
with an annual endowment of $25,- 
000, and an Agricuitural College 
with an income of $40,000, derived 
from the sale of lands granted by the 
general government. The various 
religions denominations have alsu 
established colleges and schools of 
the higher grades. 


Tue inspector-general of primary 
instruction in France, reports that 
1,385,000 French children professedly 
attend elementary schools; but of 
these 415,500 are under instruction 
only half the time; 228,000 during 
four months only, while 300,000 at- 
tend by “fits and starts.” Out of 
549,770 leaving the schools, only 
114,000 could read and write at the 
end of a year; 80,900 could read 
only; the rest had forgotten all they 
ever learned. 


THE trustees of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, at 
Columbus, Ohio, have elected Hon. 
James Patterson, of New Hampshire, 
President of that institution. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY HON. J. M. McKENZIE, STATE SUP’ T. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ REPORTS. 


OrFice OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF } 
PuBLic INSTRUCTION, 
LINcOoLN, Nes., Aug. 13, 1872. 

Dear Sir:—I desire to have my 
report for 1872 as full and perfect as 
possible. I therefore request you to 
forward to this office, on or before 
the 15th day of October, a statement 
of the educational condition of your 
county up to that date. I desire it 
so written that it will not need copy- 
ing, hence, write only on one side of 
the paper, and use legal cap if you 
can get it. I desire to forward it 
directly to the printer. 


Your general report should not 
exceed four or five pages of legal 
cap, else I shall be obliged to con- 
dense it. Make any suggestions you 
see fit, on what ever you feel will 
tend to advance the cause of educa- 
tion in your county. I suggest the 
following subjects, on which you may 
speak with profit: Amendments to 
the School Law, District Record 
Books, Teachers’ Institutes, Grades 
of Certificates, Examinations, School 
Houses and Furniture, etc. ete— 
Close your general report by giving 
the number of visits you have made, 
the number of days you have given 


to the duties of your office, and the 
compensation allowed per day. 

In addition to the above report, I 
desire a separate report of the names 
of all the teachers employed during 
the past year, previous to April Ist, 
as shown by the district reports, ar- 
ranged in the following manner: 


| 
J 





NAMES OF 
TEACHERS. 


Grade of Certificate... 
No. of District.... 
Average attendance... 
| Days boarded by dis., , 





org: | No. of days employed, 
& 


“1S 





Pa | Wages per Month..... 

















John Jones 3 5 
Charles Mann.... 21 7 


B83 





First column gives grade of certifi- 
cate; second, number of district; 
third, days employed; fourth, aver- 
age attendance of pupils; fifth, wages 
per month; sixth, number of days 
board given by the district. Where 
you cannot make out all these items, 
give me all you can, arranged ready 
for the printer. 

You will see at a glance the im- 
portance of such a report from each 
county. It will give you a chance 
then to compare the different coun- 
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ties in the State. Without it very 
much interest is lost. I trust you 
will not consider the above report 
unnecessary, because you have al- 
ready sent in some o: the items. I 
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ask it as a special favor that you will 
send me such a report. 
Very Truly Yours, 
J. M. McKenzirz, 
State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


LINCOLN, Nes., Sept. 16th. 


The duties of my office and the 
labor necessary to prepare my report 
for the Press, in time to have it ready 
for the next session of the Legisla- 
ture, are such that it will be impossi- 
ble for me to attend any Teachers’ 
Institutes until the last of Novem- 
her or first December. 


I regret that it is so,as I desire 
very much to aid in carrying forward 
the Institute work, as I believe it one 
of the best means to awaken an 
interest in education that can be 
used. 


Let me urge upon you, however, 
the importance of having an Insti- 
tute, and if you cannot get such 


outside help as you would like, work 
in those at home. 

If you can only get the teachers 
together, there can be no doubt about 
a good result, even if the best meth- 
ods are not always adopted in con- 
ducting the Institute. I will do all 
I can to get others to assist, but as 
there is no fund on which to draw to 
pay even the traveling expenses of 
lecturers, it is difficult to find those 
who can afford to give their time, 
and pay their own expenses. 

I will send any information I can 
to aid you in organizing and con- 
ducting an institute. 

Very Truly, 
J. M. McK enzix, 
State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 


DECISIONS FROM THE LAND DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, l 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 21, 1872. \ 


J. M. McKenzie, Esq., Lincoln, Neb. : 
Str:—Referring to your letter of 
inquiry concerning School Lands, 
dated the 27th of May, last, I have 
to state that the act of Congress, 
approved February 26th, 1859, U. 8. 
Statutes at large, Vol. XI, page 385, 
makes provisions for deficiencies in 


school sections, where the same are 
covered in whole or in part by the 
meanderings of a body of water. 
The act referred to, provides that 
where a school section is “fractional 
in quantity, or wanting by reason of 
the Township being fractional, or 
from any natural cause whatever,” 
selections may be made in lieu there- 
of, in accordance with the princi- 
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ples of adjustment and the provisions 
of the act of May 20th, 1826, en- 
titled “an act to appropriate lands 
for the support of schools in certain 
Townships and fractional Townships 
not before provided for.” 

Selections made in lieu of deficien- 
cies caused by the meanderings of 
the Platte and other rivers, will, 
therefore, be accepted, and if other- 
wise properly made and free from 
conflicts, will be duly approved by 
this Department. 

Very Resp’fy Yours, 
Wituis DrumMonn, 
Commissioner. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


GenenaL LAnnr OFFICE, 
Wasurneton, D. C., Aug. 20, 1872. 


J. M. McKenzie, Esq., Lincoln, Neb. : 

Sir:—Referring to your letter of 
inquiry relative to the selection of 
School Lands in Nebraska, and ask- 
ing instructions in certain matters 
pertaining thereto, I have to state: 

1st. The selections are to be made 
in accordance with the principles of 
adjustment and the provisions of the 
act of Congress, of May 26th, 1826, 
entitled “an act to appropriate Jands 
for the support of schools in certain 
townships not before provided for.” 

2d. The State of Nebraska is en- 
titled to two sections for a full town- 
ship, and a proportional quantity for 
each fractional township, as shown 
in blank four herewith. 


Decisions from the Land Department. 
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3d. The selection of a less quan- 
tity than a quarter section will not 
be allowed. 


4th. Selections in lieu of lands lost 
to the State, should be made of 
lands as contiguous to the school 
section as may be, in the same town- 
ship, if possible, and provided, a 
sufficient quantity of good, agricul- 
tural land exists therein, but if you 
are satisfied that a sufficient quantity 
of good land can not be found 
therein, the selection is to be made 
in the nearest adjacent township 
wherein good land exists. 


5th. In reporting the selections to 
to this Office, the position of the 
school section deficient must, in all 
cases, be shown, as well as the tracts 
selected to cover the said deficiencies: 
and all selections, in lieu of deficien- 
cies of school land, must be made in 
the district in which the school sec- 
tion is situated. 


5th. It will be necessary for you 
to transmit to this Office, through 
the Register and Receiver, a copy of 
the act of the Legislature, duly at- 
tested, appointing you commissioner 
to select lands for the State, or a 
certificate from the Governor of the 
State showing that fact, to be placed 
on file. Very Resp’fy Yours, 

Wiis Drummonp, 
Commissioner. 





